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The Economic Aspects of Mobilization 


What It Means to a Modern Nation to Put an Army in the Field 


IBILIZATION, or the first phase of war, although 
for an uneconomic purpose, from an economic 
standpoint should be regarded as a problem involving 
the translation of potential into kinetic energy. In the 
process no new force should have to be created. The 
stored energy should merely require to be converted 
into a moving force, for time does not permit the gen- 
eration of new energy after the emergency arises. 
Efficiency in warfare cannot be attained without 
economic efficiency, and there can be no economic effi- 
ciency if the economic factors of supply and demand 
be ignored. Supply in a country possessing so vast and 
diversified a wealth as that of the United States is 
largely a matter of transportation, hence it is asserted 
with confidence that no plan for mobilization is a 
practical plan which ignores the existing transportation 
facilities and the problem which their scientific utiliza- 
tion in an emergency presents. Its solution requires 
the best brains and the best efforts of the Nation, and 
in that solution every department of Government must 
be employed; in the future the entire cabinet must act 
as a General Staff Committee upon mobilization. 

The most casual investigation will show that our in- 
dustrial mobilization was seriously retarded by reason 
of a complete failure on the part of the Government to 
provide in advance for the coordination and efficient 
utilization of our commercial and industrial agencies. 
Failing to perceive the essential relation between the 
mobilization of our manpower and industries, an at- 
tempt to deal with the former singly and in a detached 
way, rendered the industrial mobilization for a time 
impossible. The initial mistake threw the whole coun- 
try into a state of economic chaos from 
which it has not yet been extricated. 
The financial loss which this entailed can- 
not be computed, some of the more appar- 
ent. results being the worn-out condition 
of the railroads, a huge waste upon a non- 
existing emergency fleet, the unnecessary 
high cost of living, and an enormous and 
disproportionately increased debt in com- 
parison with that of other countries. 

The damage to the railroads resulted 
from their misuse and abuse, and the dis- 
astrous effect upon the economic life of 
the country from a complete disregard of 
the economic principles involved in the 
balance of supply and demand, both of 
which might have been avoided in large 
measure. 

The continental territory of the United 
States may be roughly divided into two 
areas with respect to industry, food, for- 
age and fuel production and the transpor- 
tation systems serving it. The first area 
comprised of the states of Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, New Jer- 
sey, New York and the New England States is essen- 
tially an industrial and non-surplus food, forage and 
fuel producing area, within which are located the 
vast majority of the manufacturing plants of the coun- 
try, and at least 95 per cent of those adaptable to 
munition production. The remaining territory consti- 
tutes a vast surplus food, forage and fuel-producing 
area, non-industrial and essentially agricultural in 
nature, and depending upon exportation for the ab- 
sorption of its surplus production. The economic life 
of both areas is dependent upon the railway systems 
within them. The first imports food, fuel and forage 
from the second, and exports its manufactures to the 
latter and to foreign markets. The second, while not 
essentially industrial, is industrially self-sustaining, 
but absolutely dependent for its wealth and economic 
stability upon the export of its surplus of food, fuel 
and forage. 

At the beginning of the late war, despite years of 
warning, the railroads were not only not prepared to 
meet the altered circumstance. s which the emergency 
of war developed, but were for a time unable to de- 
velop their normal industrial capacity. The cause of 
this breakdown in our National transportation and in- 
dustrial systems is readily discernible. 

In the industrial area the population was suddenly 
augmented with a consequent increased demand for 
food, forage and fuel, while the normal supply of these 
commodities was diminished through the inability of 
the railroads to handle them, the railroads for the time 
being wholly employed in the transportation of troops 
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and their supplies. Prices were, therefore, inflated by 
this disturbance of the economic balance of supply and 
demand, coupled with which was the wild extravagance 
of the Government in connection with the labor wage 
for Government work. Coincidently the draft de- 
creased the supply and the war needs increased the de- 
mand for labor. 

On the other hand the population of the agricultural 
area decreased coincidently with an accumulation on 
the hands of the producers of the normal surplus of 
food, forage and fuel, exportation being interrupted by 
the lack of transportation facilities. In this area, the 
surplus being in excess of exportations, an immediate 
stringency in ready money occurred, though the wildest 
speculation was encouraged by the frenzied markets of 
the industrial area and foreign countries which were 
willing to pay any priee for supplies of food, fuel and 
forage, thus still further inflating prices. With increas- 
ing prices for the necessities the labor wage mounted 
higher and higher in both sections. 

So soon as war was declared, and not before, in- 
numerable agents of the War Department were de- 
spatched about the country to select sites for the mili- 
tary cantonments. This was done wholly without re- 
gard to any preconceived plan and the limitations of 
the transportation system of the country as a whole. 
Congressional political influence played no small part 
at this time, so that at the very crisis when every 
provision possible should have been made to relieve the 
great industrial system of transportation comprised of 
the railways north of the Potomac and east of the 
Mississippi River, enormous new populations were de- 


ERETOFORE mobilization has been regarded in this country 
as a matter wholly within the province of the War Depart- 
ment, but it must now be apparent to everyone that mere segre- 
gated aggregations of combatants will no longer suffice for war, and 
that armies may not be assembled as of yore without serious interference 
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Our late experience has taught us that the whole people must now be 
mobilized along with their material resources. 
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programs merely involved duplication and unnecessary expense. 
the complex social and economic conditions of the present the three must 
be considered conjointly, not alone for the sake of a saving in money and 
effort, but in order that the economic organization of the belligerent 
State may be made to serve efficiently the war machine. 
Mr. Wise tells us what this ultimately means—THE EDITOR. 





liberately created within that area, at Camp Devens, 
near Boston, Camp Upton and Camp Mills near New 
York, Camp Dix near Philadelphia, and Camp Meade 
near Baltimore, all within the most complex and intri- 
eate industrial region and athwart the most vital link 
of railway in America. 

The natural consequence of the astonishing error was 
that during the period of readjustment of the railways 
to the burden of troop transportation and supply, the 
industries of the East were stalled. Every port on the 
Atlantic coast’ immediately became choked, and the 
entire railway system of the country felt the evil 
effects of the almost hopeless congestion along the 
Atlantic Seaboard. No effort whatever was made 
to relieve the railroads of their excessive burden by an 
intelligent use of the priceless coastal shipping commu- 
nication between the Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
purposes of troop movements and troop supply. 

It almost seems that some perverse fate blinded the 
Government in the crisis to that which is now clearly 
apparent. A study of a railroad map will show that 
within the area east of the Mississippi there are two 
distinct systems of railroad communications viewed 
with respect to their origins and termini. The first 
originating at Chicago and St. Louis, spreads like a 
net over the industrial area, focusing at New York. 
This system is essentially industrial, like the area 
which it serves, and if the Seaboard link between Bos- 
ton and Washington, or the pulmonary artery of indus- 
try, be overstrained the entire system will be paralyzed. 
This system, then, is vital to industry, and since a 
complete industrial mobilization is vital to success in 
war, everything possible should have been done to re- 
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lieve it of unnecessary burden. Obviously no canton- 
ments should have been created within the industrial 
area, 

The second system originating at Chicago, St. Louis, 
Memphis, and New Orleans, touches the Atlantic coast 
at the ports of Jacksonville, Savannah, Charleston, 
Wilmington and Norfolk, focusing at Petersburg, Va., 
in the strategically vital region of the lower Chesapeake. 
The surplus food, forage and fuel producing area 
within which this vast system lies is wholly separate 
and apart from the industrial area to the north, yet 
bound to it by the north and south trunk lines of 
the Mississippi Valley and the Atlantic Seaboard and 
the two parallel intervening lines passing southward 
from Cincinnati. By means of these excellent connec- 
tions the products and population of the two areas 
could have been freely interchanged without interrup- 
tion to the east and west flow of traffic, the entire 
region beyond the Mississippi being equally accessible 
to either area by reason of the common bases at Chicago 
and St. Louis. The east and west lines of the southern 
system were in no sense essential to the industrial area 
and, therefore, should have been utilized for the move 
ment and supply of troops. The withdrawal of the 
military population of the northern area and its dis- 
tribution in the southern area would have created new 
markets for the surplus of the latter and at the same 
time would have counterbalanced the increment to the 
industrial population. 

The advantages of the southern over the northern 
area with respect to the length of the training season, 
the lower cost of fuel, and the saving of transportation 
tonnage which is to be effected through 
the lower fuel requirements of the troops 
are obvious. It is apparent that the cost 
of training a given number of men would 
have been less in the southern than it was 
in the congested industrial area. With all 
the cantonments located south of the Po- 
tomac and Ohio Rivers, the contingents 
from New England, the region of New 
York City and New Jersey, could have 
been moved southward by coastwise ship- 
ping, leaving the rail communications of 
the Atlantic Seaboard free for industrial 
purposes; those from western New York 
and Pennsylvania, from Harrisburg and 
Pittsburgh, southward via the Norfolk 
& Western Railroad; those from Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and its southern con- 
nections. Richmond and _ Petersburgh 
were the logical points for the distribution 
of troops along the southern seaboard, 
by the Southern Railroad, Seaboard Air 
Line and Atlantic Coast Line. From St. Louis and 
Cincinnati the more western contingents from the north- 
ern area could have been distributed southward. 
Meantime the entire railway system of the industrial 
area would have been functioning with its east and 
west lines free of troops, and without an excessive 
burden. 

The lesson to be derived from our recent experiences 
is that a mobilization plan must be prepared in ad- 
vance of mobilization, and this plan must coordinate 
the commercial, industrial and purely military factors 
if the best results are to be derived during the war as 
well as in the days of peace that must follow. 

The rail communications between St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati and Louisville, Cincinnati and Atlanta, 
‘Washington and Richmond, and Philadelphia and the 
lower Chesapeake must be kept free of fuel traffic, 
by setting apart the coal fields of Pennsylvania to the 
northern, and the coal fields of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia to the southern area, and the region west of the 
Mississippi, while the coastal shipping must be so 
organized as to relieve the north and south rail com- 
munications of the Atlantic Seaboard of the maximum 
burden possible. The food and forage drawn from 
the grain and beef-producing regions of the west must 
be introduced into the northern area at Chicago and 
St. Louis, and into the southern area at St. Louis, 
Memphis and New Orleans, with Kansas City as the 
common distributing point. Thus will the problem of 
mobilization be solved with a minimum of disturbance 
to and dislocation of the economic life of the country, 
and a maximum of ease and expedition in the trying 
days of mobilization. 


